





























The NAME has been shortened to 


PYROZIDE POWDER 


The PRODUCT remains the SAME 


Specific recommendation 
by the dentist, of a den- 
tifrice that will meet the 
requirements of the in- 
dividual patient, creates 
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iar | To say “Use any good 
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R paste or powder,” forces 
the patient to guess 
what is “good,” from 
reading the _ various 
claims made by the 
makers of dentifrices 
generally. 


All of our literature 
now urges the public to 
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as to what dentifrice is 
: most suitable for indi- 
Eis : vidual needs. 
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Our new educational 
folder is entitled 
“WHAT YOUR DEN- 
TIST WOULD LIKE 
TO TELL YOU.” It 
contains information all 
patients should have and 
what few dentists can 
take time to tell them. The folder contains no advertising and will be 
supplied for distribution FREE and POST PAID, on request. 


You will like the folders regardless of your dentifrice preferences. 
Write now. 


THE DENTINOL & PYROZIDE CO. 


| INCORPORATED 
1480 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Occasionally an emergency arises when you have to 
have something quick. 3 


Then phone us—that’s when we can show how well 
prepared we really are. 


At other times, too, you may prefer to phone your 
requirements and you will find our phone service 
courteous and efficient. 


Give us a ring! 

Our order is in now for an additional trunk line, 
making fiye in all. Through our switchboard we have 
immediate communication to all departménts thereby 


making it possible for the customer to get in direct 
communication with the department or party wanted. 


Lee S. Smith & Son Co. 
Dental Supplies 
Box 759 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone ATlantic 5555 
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What’s Really Good, Finds 
_ Its, Way Everywhere 


You can’t keep good merchandise off the 
market. - 


When the product is right and the price 
is right, it makes friends and one dentist. 
will tell another of his success in using it. 
Then the dentist will request a supply 
from his dental depot. 


What's really good finds its way every- 
where. 


A shoe shop, a drug store, a dental depot 
or any business will thrive in direct 
proportion to the service it renders to 
the community. 


A dental depot starts business in your 
community, it serves your interests. It 
gives more than is expected of it. 


We are established in your community 
and are growing. You are our neighbors 
and we have become friends because we 
have helped one another. 











Lee S. Smith & Son Co. 
Dental Supplies 
Box 759 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone ATlantic 5555 
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The Cover—Reproduced in six colors 
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Wp buy Cuesswork Golds? 


Many golds are mere guesswork ale o€ 
loys. One manufacturer imitates the | “ 
product of another, or modifies the 
formula with the guess that the 
change will be an improvement. 
Testing methods developed by the 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF STAN. 
DARDS, however, have been publish- 
ed and are available to every manu- 
facturer, and guesswork in the gold 
industry should become a thing of 
the past. We have applied these 
methods to our own products so 
that when we make an alloy we 
know how it will behave and why 
it should be supplied to the dental 
profession. 


‘Tue J. M. Ney Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT U.S. A. 
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l- . ENTISTRY was not cre- 

d ated for your gain or 

, your good; it was created for , 

yf the good of the great mass of 
people, and no dentist can 

ie afford to oppose any move- 

0 ment that will better mouth 

é health conditions. 


—Alfred C. Fones, D.D.S., 
page 430. 
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By ALFRED:G: FONES, D.D'S., 
»\ Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HE ‘human body is the 

most defective of all an- 

imal life. In the examina- 
tion of °500;000 people ‘at “the 
Life Extension Institute but one 
was found physically perfect. 
And no wonder, for think of 
what we are producing as the 
physical aspect of the American 
school child at ten years of age. 
Out of the average 100 children 
from the fifth grade in the pub- 
lic schools ninety-seven per. cent 
have defective teeth. Practically 
the same per cent have malocclu- 
sion, forty per cent have faulty 
nose or throat formation, as. con- 
/$tricted nares, enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids, etc., thirty-eight per 
cent have evidences of malnutri- 
tion, twenty per cent have infec- 
tions or affections of the skin, a 
lesser per cent have curved 
spines, flat chests, flat feet, faul- 
ty vision and defective hearing. 
No other animal compares with 
the condition of human beings 
in civilized communities regard- 
ing physical defects. 

What is wrong that the hu- 
man being is not physically 
sound? Has he not the medical 
and dental professions working 
for him to prevent diseases and 
defects? Yes, but we have all 
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strayed so far from, the funda 
mentals of natural living that 
the combined knowledge of all 
the scientists does not keep us 
well, and does not prevent dis 
ease. ‘he practice of prevention 
is so closely associated with dis 
ease itself that we have come 
to believe in cod liver oil as the 
logical preventiye for rickets, in 
pasteurization as the natural 
method ‘of securing safe milk, in 
early orthodontia as the preven- 
tive for malocclusion, and in ex 
tension of the cavity walls of a 


‘carious tooth ‘to self-cleaning 


areas as dental prophylaxis. 
Valuable as these procedures 
are, we are forced to the realiza 
tion that not one of them is true 
prevention. It is as if a manufac- 
turer, upon discovering that the 
greater part of his product was 


defective when completed, open- 


ed a repair department in the 
shipping room to remedy these 
defects. In the business world 
every process would be traced 
back through the factory, even 
to the raw material that was 
used, to find the source and re 
move the cause. But in medicine 
and dentistry, so-called preven- 
tion is hardly more than a repair 
department in the shipping room 
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to remedy the defects that were 
literally built into the human 
organism during its formative 
period. ) 
Dentistry must necessarily be 
vitally interested in treating dis- 
eased conditions of the mouth, 
but as a scientific profession it 
must “also lend its’ support to 
those higher ideals that tend to- 
ward true prevention. What are 
chiefly the preventable defects 
and diseases toward which the 
efforts of dentistry must be di- 
rected? There are four great 
pathological problems to solve; 
dental caries, pyorrhea alveolaris, 
mouth sepsis and malocclusion. 
A brief’ consideration may be 
made of each of these problems. 
First: Dental Caries. Miller’s 
theory ‘still holds good in the 
main, although there are other 
factors which must be recog- 
nized. Not alone is cleanliness 
desirable as a prophylactic, but 
we must have the development 
during childhood of teeth with 
dense enamel structure, shallow 
grooves in the bicuspids and 
molars with the enamel lobes 
well fused together. The blood 
stream must be well balanced in 
its supply of mineral elements 
in order that the secretions of 
the mouth may be normal, and 
also that there shall be no de- 
mand by the blood on the hard 
structures of the body to supply 












missing elements. In short,’ re- 
cent’ research has shown that 
proper’ nutrition is the most 
powerful factor for building 
and ‘maintaining ‘sound teeth. 
Therefore, if we would control 
dental caries we must broadcast 





the knowledge of “food values, 
andthe public, both children 
and adults, must have easy ac- 
cess to a service for mouth clean- 
liness. 

Second: Pyorrhea Alveolaris. 
Two important factors stand 
out in a review of the etiology 
of this disease—a lowered re- 
sistance of the cells of the peri- 
dental tissues, and’ accompany- 
ing bacterial invasion of these 
tissues. ‘The chief measures for 
prevention are all those ‘which 
maintain a normal cell resist- 
ance, such as a well-balanced 
diet, adequate circulation in the 
tissues, and good ‘general hy- 
giene. ‘Ihe teeth, and, more espe- 
cially, the gingival margins must 
be kept free from bacterial accu- 
mulations and other irritative 
agencies. In short, the preven- 
tion of pyorrhea alveolaris em- 
braces all other factors for gen- 
eral health; adequate nourish- 
ment and vigorous use of the 
dental tissues, and the main- 
tainence of a high standard of 
oral hygiene. 

Third: Mouth Sepsis. The 
depressing effect of millions of 
bacteria present in habitually 
unclean mouths bears a close re- 
lation to the general as well as 
mouth health. The cure, as well 
as the prevention, is dental pro- 
phylactic treatment, and instruc- 
tion in a method of daily home 
care of the mouth. 

Lastly: Malocclusion—a de- 
fect which equals dental caries 
in prevalency. The etiology in- 
cludes improper diet, lack of 
function, and pressure habits. 
The prevention is primarily ‘to 
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insure a normal dietary, and to 
provide for. vigorous functioning 
of the organs. and muscles. of 
mastication. . Secondarily, , the 
prevention of pernicious habits 
which create internal or exter- 
nal pressure on the pliable bones 
of the. child’s face and the pres- 
ervation of the deciduous: and 
permanent teeth are important 
measures to insure normal devel- 
opment of the jaws and symme- 
trical arrangement of the teéth. 

The most serious and danger- 
ous problem of all, that of apical 
infection, has been omitted, as it 
is the sequel of the other path- 
ology and would be practically 
non-existent if it were possible 
to control these conditions. It 
may, therefore, be stated that a 
rational procedure for the pre- 
vention of dental pathology re- 
solves itself into a practical sys- 
tem of mouth sanitation and a 
program for public education. 

Dentistry must do its share as 
a,specialty of medicine in help- 
ing to spread the laws of health 
through every educational 
means. Our specialty demands 
that we not only. understand 
dental pathology in its broadest 
terms, but we must appreciate 
that the function of the. teeth is 
the. mastication of foods and, 
therefore, a knowledge of proper 
nutrition must be an important 
branch of our service. 

Normal growth and develop- 
ment also demands sunshine, 
fresh air, correct posture, exer- 
cise, rest, sleep and mental poise. 
Thus in producing good teeth 
we must also produce a fine 
body, for the human organism 





builds as a whole, not just in 
parts, 

Half of our. efforts in dental 
preventive work must be de. 
voted. to mouth sanitation and 
the other half to. public educa- 
tion. If this is a. statement of 
fact, and I believe it to be, can 
we do this alone, or do we need 
an auxiliary branch in dentistry 
to aid us in spreading the knowl- 
edge of nutrition and hygiene, 
and in maintaining mouths in a 
wholesome condition? 

We must. face the fact that 
the majority of, dentists have 
failed: to secure clean mouths, 
with sound teeth and_ healthy 
gums, even for those fortunate 
patients who have had access to 
high grade dental service. It is 
with no spirit of criticism. that 
this statement is made, but den- 
tists must make the choice— 
either you can travel on a sort 
of merry-go-round, so occupied 


with the endless task of cure 


and repair that you alight al- 
most in the same-place from 
which you started, or you can 
help to lay the foundation for a 
fifty year program for progress, 
traveling a sure and_ straight 
course toward the prevention of 
these diseases. In twenty-six 
states dentists have chosen to co- 
operate in an educational and 
preventive movement for. the 
benefit of humanity, and. they 
have accepted a co-worker, the 
dental hygienist, as the most 
logical means by which dentist- 
ry can discharge her responsibil- 
ity for improving the mouth 
health of the masses. Consider, 


for instance, the pernicious con- 
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dition of the mouths of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of school 
children in the state of Illinois 
alone. How many of them can 
ever have access to the services 
of the dentists of this state? 
Nothing short of free educa- 
tional and preventive dental 
service in every school in Illinois 
can make any appreciable contri- 
bution to the dental health of 


‘the majority of these children. 


You can see that this is larger 
than an individual matter. No 
man, or group of men, means 
anything in comparison to the 
good of the citizens of this state 
as a whole. I can not believe 
that there is any dentist in IIli- 
nois so small as to fear that this 
movement will ever take away 
his livelihood. You or your chil- 
dren will never see the time 
when dental diseases are extinct. 
Dentistry was not created for 
your gain or your good; it was 
created for the good of the great 
mass of people, and no dentist 
ean afford to oppose any move- 
ment that will better mouth and 
health conditions. 

It is no longer a theory that 
the service of the dental hygien- 
ist will better the mouth health 
and general health of all whom 
she is permitted to serve. In less 
than fifteen years this movement 
has grown until it is officially 
ycognized in twenty-six states, 
with schools in connection with 
some of the foremost dental col- 
leges in this country, devoted to 
training young women for the 
service. The dental hygienist has 
been officially recognized by the 
American ‘Dental | Association, 





and there are more than two 
thousand members of this new 
profession registered and licensed 
in many states. Such remarkable 
growth can only be attributed to 
the intrinsic value of the work 
of these women. The actual re- 
sults secured by dental hygien- 
ists in private and public serv- 
ice, particularly in the public 
schools, affords incontrovertable 
proof of the value of this type 
of preventive dentistry. ‘Those 
who may still be skeptical will 
find it difficult indeed to suggest 
any other means by which sim- 
ilar good results could be accom- 
plished for large groups of peo- 
ple. 

I was very much interested to 
read in the Official Bulletin of 
the Chicago Dental Society, 
dated September 17th, 1926, 
several articles about the dental 
hygienist. It occurred to me 
then that it might help to clarify 
this subject if I were to refer 
now to the various objections 
that were’ expressed. During the 
many years in which I have-ad- 
vocated the dental hygienist I 
have found that most of the ob- 
jections arise from a misunder- 
standing of the aims of this 
movement. 

The most prevalent objection 
is the danger of illegal practice. 
As early as 1902 Dr. C. M. 
Wright of Cincinnati, one of 
the earliest advocates of women 
specially trained for prophylactic 
work, pointed out that dentistry . 
is a specialty of medicine, but 
dentists are not inclined to go 
beyond their specialty into the 
illegal practice of general medi- 
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cine—it, was, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that dental hy- 
gienists, licensed to. practice a 
sub-specialty of dentistry, would 
not. go.into the illegal practice 
of dentistry.. This fear is.as old 
as the movement itself and it has 
never been justified. I have yet 
to hear of a single case where 
the license of a hygienist has 
been. revoked for violating the 
law. in any state where they are 
controlled by legislation. The 
advocates of the dental hygienist 
have. always insisted that she 
work under the supervision of a 
licensed dentist. and be _ con- 
trolled. by adequate legislation. 

The first states to authorize 
the practice of dental hygienists 
confined the work to. women, 
and I believe it is a grave mis- 
take that some laws. refer to den- 
tal hygienists. as “he or she.” 
The limiting of this specialty to 
women would not be necessary 
in. public schools, hospitals or 
dispensaries because public opin- 
ion and preference would do so, 
as it has in the case, of grade 
school teachers. and nurses. “The 
peculiar adaptability of women 
to these lines of endeavor has 
long since practically eliminated 
men from the field. The service 
in private dental offices presents 
the only danger of illegal prac- 
tice, which can be reduced to a 
minimum if the specialty is lim- 
ited to women. I doubt if men 
would be long content to confine 
their efforts to, education in hy- 
giene and prophylactic work. 
The temptation to practice illeg- 
ally would.be stronger in men 
than in. women, who seem. best 


ry 


fitted by. temperament and dispo- 
sition to perform. such tedious, 
painstaking and. monotonous 
work, I mention this only in 
passing, since it appears to be the 
intent of the majority of laws to 
limit this specialty to women, 
for I-do not know of any train- 
ing school for dental. hygienists 
which accepts men as students, 

The next objection is that the 
dental hygienist is a “novice”. 
and not’ competent to* perform 
the delicate operation of scaling 
teeth and polishing. 

The laws regulating dental 
hygienists specify that these 
women must be trained in regu- 
larly organized and standardized 
training schools. ‘The dental hy- 
gienist’s training schools are an 
incorporated part of reputable 
dental colleges. If the deans of 
your dental colleges are not com- 
petent to direct the education 
and training of dental hygienists 
for one specific operation upon 
the mouth, how can they be 
competent to direct the training 
of dental students in all the 
branches of dentistry? The 
training of the dental hygienist 
is, undoubtedly, entrusted to the 
proper authorities. Following 
this training she is unable to 
practice until her ability to do 
so is passed upon by the State 
Board of Dental Examiners. If 
this board is not competent to 
judge the skill of a dental hy- 
gienist to perform a prophylac- 
tic treatment, how can it be 
trusted. to judge the skill of a 
dentist to practice upon the pub- 
lic? To say that.dental hygien- 
ists, at the present time, are in- 
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competent to practice is to strike 
a blow at the very organizations 
from which our profession is 
supplied with dentists, and at 
the competency of the boards of 
dental examiners who pass upon 
each applicant for our profes- 

One of the most unreasoning 
objections which I noted in the 
Bulletin was that the dental hy- 
gienist will rob some deserving 
dentists of the opportunity to 
perform prophylactic treatments, 
and to quote the contributor, 
“Our friends of the dental hy- 
gienist movernent would do well 
to turn over their excess patients 
to Some needy brother dentist.” 


the dental members of this 
audience—how many of your 
patients would you send to some 
dentist outside of your office for 
prophylactic treatment, and how 
many of your patients would be 
willing to go? I referred to this 
metely because it is one of the 
mahy useless suggestions that 
continue to be made, but we 
have yet to hear an objector to 
the dental hygienist offer any 
other suggestion in solving this 
problem of prevention that has 
beén sincere enough or practical 
enough to secure the endorse- 
ment of the profession. 

One of the objectors voices 
the oft-expressed opinion that 
this is a get-rich-quick scheme. 
There is perhaps no statement 
which can be made about this 
whole question that is more un- 
fair. The fact that the dental 








hygienist may increase the in- 
come of her employer is not 


It’ would be interesting to ask . 





worthy of discussion—you may 
say the same thing of a secre- 
tary, a chair assistant or a dental 
mechanic in your laboratory. 
Yet no one would think of con- 
demning you for employing this 
necessary assistance in the con- 
duct of your practice. 

The trend of opinion among 
those who have expressed them- 
selves through the Bulletin is 
that the service of the dental 
hygienist would be valuable in 
public’ schools. There are those 
who advocate legalizing the em- 
ployment of hygienists in this 
capacity only. There is no ques- 
tion but that the public schools 
present the greatest field for pre- 
ventive dentistry service, but to 
restrict the use of hygienists to 
this one service would be very 
unwise. Dental hygienists in this 
state or any other must be com- © 
petent to practice their specialty 
anywhere, for anyone, under the 
supervision of a licensed dentist. 
The fear of illegal practice 
seems to be the only basis for 
depriving the patients in private 
offices of this service. Let there 
be no mistake about this—if 
dental hygienists practice illeg- 
ally in private offices anywhere, 
it is condoned and abetted by a 
dentist. ‘The standards of den- 
tistry can be no higher than the 
individuals who ‘make up the 
profession. A dentist who would 
encourage the illegal practice of 
a hygienist would do the same 
thing with his chair assistant. 
Unquestionably, there are den- 
tists who would make use of any 
employee in their offices in ways 
not permitted by law. The 
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privilege of being a dentist, a 
lawyer, or a physician has and 
always will be abused occasion- 
ally, but that is not used as an 
argument to eliminate these pro- 
fessions. 

The medical nurse was op- 
posed by many of the medical 
profession for similar reasons— 
yet who today will not say that 
the good she has done is many 
times greater than any evil 
which was. predicted for. this 
movement? Who can now just- 
ly criticize her wonderful serv- 
ice to humanity or say that she 
has taken unfair advantage of 
her indispensable position § in 
medicine? Thousands of women 
enter. this profession yearly, 
their numbers now are quite 
formidable, yet who fears that 
the nurse will ask for legal per- 
mission to practice independent 
of general medical supervision ? 

Dr. E. T. Darby recently 
told me that he could remember 
when there was a serious con- 
troversy between the surgeons 
and the physicians because the 
surgeons claimed that they alone 
should be allowed to give hypo- 
dermic injections to the patients. 
‘Thus a controversy seems to be 
so momentous at this time, while 
in after years the mountain has 
dwindled into a mole hill. 

The following extract from a 
Boston newspaper published 
sixty-one years ago was recently 
brought to light: “A man about 
forty-six years of age, giving the 
name of Joshua Coppersmith, 
has: been arrested in New York 
for attempting to extort funds 
from ignorant and superstitious 





people by exhibiting a device 
which he says. will convey the 
human voice any distance ove 
metallic wires so that it will be 
heard by the listener at the other 
end. , 
“He calls the instrument 4 
‘telephone’ which is obviously 
intended to imitate the word 
‘telegraph’ and win the con- 
fidence of those who know of 
the success of the latter instru- 
ment without understanding the 
principles.on which it is based. 
Well-informed people know that 
it is impossible to ‘transmit the 
human voice over wires as may 
be done with dots and dashes 
and signals of the Morse Code, 
and that, were it possible to do 
so, the thing would be of no 
practical value. 

“The authorities who appre- 
hended this criminal are to be 
congratulated, and it is hoped 
that his punishment will be 
prompt and fitting that it may 
serve as an example to other 
conscienceless schemers who en- 
rich themselves at the expense of 
their fellow creatures.” 

Opposition so frequently 
comes from a lack of under- 
standing, but this is the age of 
reason, and men are fair enough 
to lend their aid to progress, if 
they once see the light. 

If those who are opposed will 
take an inventory of the en- 
dorsers of the dental hygienist 
it. will be found that the list in- 





cludes many of our distinguished 


educators and scientific men in 
dentistry. Among them are Dr. 
Henry L. Banzhaf, President of 
the American Dental Associa- 
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tion and Dean of the School of 


Dentistry of Marquette Uni- 
yersity, and the majority of the 
deans of our dental colleges as 
notable examples of men who 
have devoted themselves to the 
advancement of their profession, 
and would not support any 
movement which might lower 
the standard of dentistry. 





Bill Proposed by Dr. Fones 

AN ACT ALLOWING DENTISTS TO 
EMPLOY WOMEN ASSISTANTS 
WHO SHALL KNOWN AS 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS. 


Be it enacted by the people of the 
as follows: 
Any registered or licensed 
dentist a employ women assistants 
who shall be known as dental hygien- 
ists. Such dental hygienists may re- 
move the lime deposits, accretions and 
stains from the exposed surfaces of the 
teeth and directly beneath the free 
margin of the gums, but shall not per- 
form af other operation on the teeth 
or mouth, or on any diseased tissues 
of the mouth. They may operate in the 
office of any registered or licensed den- 
tist or in any public or private insti- 
tution under the general supervision_of 
a registered or licensed dentist. The 
state board of dental examiners may 
revoke the license of any registered or 





licensed dentist who shall permit any 
dental hygienist operating under his 
supervision to perform any agers 
other than that permitted under the 
provisions of this section. 

No person shall enter 


Section 2. 
enist in this 


practice as a dental h 
state until she has passed an examina- 
tion given her by the board of dental 
examiners in this state, or under such 
rules and regulations as it may deem 
fit and proper to formulate. he fee 
for said examination shall be ten dol- 
lars ($10) and any applicant failing to 
pass such examination shall be entitled 
to one additional examination without 
further cost. The fee for such re-ex- 
amination after the first shall be five 
dollars ($5). The said board of dental 
examiners shall issue certificates of 
ability to practice as dental hygienists 
in this state to those who have p 
such examinations, sg be however, 
that no gerson shall entitled to such 
certificate unless she shall be eighteen 
years of age, of good moral character, 
and shall have had a high school edu- 
cation and is a graduate of a reputable 
training school for dental hygienists. 
Section 3. The board of dental ex- 
aminers of this state may, at its dis- 
cretion, without the examination as 
herein provided, issue its certificates to 
any applicant therefor who shall furnish 
— satisfactory to said board that she 
been duly licensed to practice as a 

dental hygienist in another state after 
full compliance with the requirements 
of its dental laws: provided, however, 
that her professional education shall not 
be less than that required in this state. 
The board of dental examiners may re- 
voke the registration and license of any 
dental hygienist violating any provision 
of this act. 

Section 4. All acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 
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on October 21st, 1926. 





Editor's Note 
The foregoing was presented by Dr. Fones at the 


dinner honoring Dr. C. Edmund Kells, held under 
the auspices of the Odontographic Society in Chicago 


Dr. G. Walter Dittmar also discussed the ques- 
tion. His papers will appear in an early ORAL 
HYGIENE. 


















O every dentist at~ some 

time or other come the fol- 

lowing thoughts: Am I 
doing as well as I should? Am 
I up to the average? Does my 
practice show a normal, healthy 
increase? Have I hit my pace? 
What years of one’s practice are 
the most lucrative? Does the ex- 
pense line run too close to the 
gross income? 

These and other thoughts 
along this line come to the mind 
of every alert and business-like 
practitioner. 

Dr. E. L. Neff of Wilkins- 
burg,. Pennsylvania, writes to 
OrAL HyGIENE’s Editor: 


From the tone of a number of 
your editorials I am led to believe 
you would welcome and co-operate 
in getting some facts as to the fi- 
nancial side of dentistry. 


_ Orat Hyctene will be glad 
to conduct a survey in the inter- 
est of the profession, the results 
of which will be. published. 
Dr. Neff has prepared a chart 
which when properly filled out 
will give us the necessary data 
and will enable the men in the 
profession to see how their prac- 
tices stack up with others in the 
towns of about the same size 
and under similar conditions. 


If we could..secure the anal- 
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“Have I Hit - Pace? 


ysis of several thousand individ- 


ual practices, we would be able 
to chart a curve that would be 
a fair average. The greater the 
number of analyses, the more 
nearly accurate the curve will 
be. 

In comparing your <practice 
with the average you may find 
that you have, an above-the- 
average practice, and then you 
must have something to give to 
the profession. 

If you run below, it’s your 
move to find out what’s wrong. 

The college graduate, the 
man just coming into practice, 
will be able to know what he 
has a right to expect from his 
profession. He will be able to 
see what constitutes the average 
practice, the above-the-average 
practice, and will be accurately 
informed so that he will not as- 
sume obligations out of propor- 
tion to the returns he can ex- 
pect. 

‘The accompanying chart on 
the opposite page is quite easy to 
fill out. Just make a dot, where 
the .year line crosses the dollar 
line, for as many years as you 
have figures on. ‘Then draw a 
line joining the points. 

If we could secure the figures 
on even one out of every ten 
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practices, -we would: be able to As far as we know this is th 
make»a splendid analysis. and’ ~ first time that a survey of thi 
some very helpful and interest- kind has been undertaken in 
ing information would be avail- such a way that it would cover 
able to the profession. the entire dental field. 


Some chaps stretch facts, or We will 
it may be that they like to think BTW Spyrengee “POUT iss 


of their big cases or their big ~SiStance in-carrying-out this sur. 
years. ‘They forget to tell us all. vey for the profession. 





Hemophilia 
My Dear Doctor McGee: 


I was very much interested in the question of Hemophilia pro- 
pounded by Dr. Campbell in the September Qrat-HyGtene ani 
answered by Dr. Frank W. Chandler of Los Angeles. 

In cases. where the patient is known to be a hemophiliac the 
premedication as suggested by Dr. Campbell is the ideal method 
to handle thesecases. Should the patient, however, show tendency 
to prolonged hemorrliages following extraction, packing the 
socket is-in-my opinion a very important procedure for the dentist 
to follow out.. 

‘In my special practice of Exodontia I have made it a point to 
leave these dressings in situ for at least a week following the ex- 
traction of the tooth. 

Dr. Campbell left his packing in for only one day, removing 
it the day following the extraction and there was a resumption of 
the hemorrhage, as he said, for an additional forty-eight hours. 
This unpleasant sequel might have been avoided it the doctor had 
left his original packing in the socket. I prefer as between the two 
evils of pain or hemorrhage to deal with the question of pain as 
the lesser of the evils. 

I am a very firm believer in the use of nitrous oxide and oxygen 
and wish to compliment Dr. Chandler on his-views of this phase 
of the question. 

A dry socket is a very painful condition, as any one who has 
practiced Exodontia for any length of time must acknowledge. A 
general anesthetic such as nitrous oxide and oxygen permits the 
surgeon to remove the tooth free from shock and with a free flow 
of blood for the organization of a health clot to/protéct the bone ot 

the alveolus from contamination by the fluids of the mouth, | 
Very cordially yours, 
M. HILLEL FELDMAN, D. D. S. 
New York City 
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N: the January issue, ORAL 
HYGIENE readers were in- 
vited to. query OraL Hy- 
GIENES income :tax: authority, 
Mr: H. '‘O. West, regardirig 
perplexing points. Each reader 
inquiring . was replied to by 
letter. 
The following questions aiid 
answers were selected for publi- 


cation, because..of. their, general 


interest ;: 

Quesi—I >was married’ March, 
1926, but ‘did not: begin supporting 
my wife until July ist, 1926: How 
much am I allowed for personal ex- 
emption, if I have novother depend- 
ents except my wife? Will I be 
exempted for $3500 for the past 
year?—D:' W. W. 

Ans:—It is rather difficult to fur- 
nish the information ‘you ' desire 
without more facts. However,’ if 
you were voluntarily separated from 
your wife from March until July, 
you would retain the single status 
until that. time. Your exemption 
therefore would be half of $1500 or 
$750 for the first six months, and 
half of $3500, the married. status, 
for the remainder of the year of 
$1750. The total exemption would 
therefore be $2250. If your. wife 
had an income during the first half 
of the year, her income would be 
combined with yours and you would 
be entitled- to a further exemption 


of $750, covering her single status 


for the first half of the year, 





Ques.—Are our dues to the Med- 
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Income Tax Questions 
Answered 


ical Protective. Association. deduct- 

able, as an expense?—R. W. 
Ans.—These dues are deductable 

as one of your business expenses. 





Ques—How can depreciation be 
considered as an expense in making 
out tax returns?—L. R. 

Ans.—A_ reasonable. amount of de- 
preciation on furniture, and instru- 
ments may be taken and deducted 
as.an expense each year. You may 


‘deduct an amount for the deprecia- 


tion this year, even though no de- 
preciation. has been taken in. the 
past. 





Ques.—I have just’ completed my 
first: year ‘of dental: practice,’ Will 
you kindly: tell me: ‘the amount of 
income necessary for filing tax ‘re- 
turns? I am_single with no de- 
pendents, What blank, will I, use 
in making the return ?—M. F. M. 


Ans.—It will be necessary to file 
return if your net income exceeds 
$1500 or if your gross, income ex- 
ceeds $5000, irrespective ,of what 
your net income may be. You will 
use the large form No. 1040. 





Ques.—Are my expenses to. Inter- 
national. Dental Congress in” Phila- 
delphia deductable from my income 


tax returns ?—jJ. O. L 


Ans.—These expenses are to be 
treated. .as.-capital expenditures and 
are not deductable. 





Ques.—Both my wife and myself 
are practising dentists, each having 
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PC offices ‘remote aaa Sab! 
other. 
returns of must they be combined 
My wife practises under her maidén 
name, being married after she 
graduated. We keep separate ac- 
counts for each office, so that it is 
not difficult to gather the necessary 
data. If separate returns have to 
be made, is my wife exempted as 
beong married ?—C. A.. M, 


Ans.—You may file either joint or 
separate returns whichever produces 
the lower tax. Unless your joint 
net taxable income exceeds $7500 
you may as well file ‘a joint return 
as this will be easier and: ‘there 
will be no saving of tax by filing 
separate ones. If your net income 
exceeds $7500 you must figure it 
out both ways, and the way pro- 
ducing the lower tax naturally is 
the one to use. Your exemption 
would be $3500 and this may be 
divided between you in the event of 
separate returns in any way you 
wish, so long as the combined total 
does not exceed the $3500. In other 
words, to illustrate, you may take 
$500 and your wife $3000 or your 
wife may take $1 and you make 
take $3499. You can _ therefore 
readily see that if your combined 
net income is over $7500 there may 
be: considerable jockeying of figures 
in order to determine the lowest tax. 





Ques.—May bad accounts be de- 
ducted in my return?—E. R. W. 
‘Ans.—If you keep your books on 
a cash basis, naturally nothing can 
be deducted for lost accounts. Any 
bad debts to be deductable, must be 
previously included in income. 





Ques—I am a dentist, single, 
living with my mother who is a 
widow. She has a separate income 
entirely from dividends on stock of 
domestic corporations. Will it be 
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Do we have to file separate 
pe emption for $3500 as being head 
. of the family? Even though my 


a 





_ 
$3 


niecéssary for me to file a return? 
Also can my mother claim an ex 


mother would have no tax to pay, 
would she be penalized by any 
failure ‘to make a_ declaration?— 
K, C. 

Ans.—lIt will be necessary for your 
mother to file a return but it will 
not be necessary for you to do % 

‘unless your net income exceeds 
$1500, or in case your gross income 
is more than $5000 irrespective of 
what your net. income. might be. 
To secure the exemption of $3500 
one must be the head of the family. 
This means one must be married 
and maintain a home or else main- 
taining a home and _ supporting 
therein dependents. A_ dependent 
is a person under eighteen years or 
over eighteen, and physically or 
mentally incapable of self-support. 
By support, it is meant the contribu- 
tion of 50. per cent of the depend- 
ent’s income. Under .these condi- 
tions your mother could not claim 
that she was the head of the fan- 
ily, but), would of necessity file a 
return. as an. individual, although 
she would have no tax to pay. She 
would. be liable for penalties if no 
return is filed. 





Ques.—I use a portion of my 
home as office. May I deduct a fair 
amount among my expenses as 
rental?—A. Y. D 

Ans.—If you rent your home a 
portion of the rental may be de- 
ducted as office rent. If you own 
your home and use a portion there- 
of as an office and do not maintain 
any other office, a fair amount may 
be deducted as rental. If, on the 
other hand, you maintain an office 
in town and merely use the office 
in your home for incidental prac- 
tise, no proportion may be deducted. 
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tion progress there has 
»**been found in times past, 
the necessity for new legislation, 
to regulate that activity. Today, 
the situation ‘in the United 
States is running ‘true to form. 
We are aware that amongst the 
mass of legislation, enacted and 
proposed, much may be of value, 
and still more worthless. 
“The dental profession, as all 
other activity of the nation, par- 
ticipating in the unusual pro- 
gress that we have enjoyed, is 
faced with the possibility - of 
legislation, which to’ conserva- 
tives is almost staggering. 
There is the proposal for a 
national dental board, there is 
the demand for general’ reci- 
procity between the states that 
shall work no evil to those now 
practicing. Such legislation, 1s 
of necessity, radical, overwhelm- 
ing! The practice of states 
rights has its enviable features as 
well as its defects. The idea of 
states rights, as propounded by 
our colonial government, has 
been changed to the centralized 
government idea in some aspects, 
but only after tremendous perse- 
verence. 
In the midst of the battle, the 
struggle for change in legisla- 


A § the activities of every na- 
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Nil Nisi Bonum 


By HERMAN J. KEYSER, D.D.S., B.D., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


tion, those who fought for the 
right, with the personal and 
acrimonious elements eliminated, 
triumphed, and their’ successors 
have participated in that joy. 
Nothing is gained, a cause is not 
advanced, by dealing in person- 
alities. Every’ cause, whether 
good or evil, stands upon its 
own merits, and by those merits 
is judged. The right eventually 
triumphs, even as. civilization 
progresses despite the short-com- 
ings of a generation or more. 
And ‘so, in our discussion, ‘by 
word of mouth or in print, it 
behooves us to eliminate person- 
alities, to keep’ ‘to the point 
whether we are of the yeas or 
nays, think and say nothing but 
good of and about those with 
whom we may agree or disagree, 
remembering that we are dis- 
cussing a legal proposal, that 
will be decided by the will of 
the majority, either directly or 
by representation. Surely the 
forum of the dental profession 
is an open one. And therefore, 
with the prestige bequeathed us 
by our predecessors, it is for us 
to uphold it, to add new lustre 
to it, to enrich it in all aspects, 
but more so than any other, to 
make the subject discussed the 
thing, eliminating personalities. 
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LL new movements or en- 
terprises must first be con- 
ceived: in the mind of ‘some 

one who is usually looked ‘upon 
as a dreamer, a visionary. So it 
was with.Dean James.E., Lough 
of the: University of New York 
when he began. a.few, years, ago 
to talk about. taking a. univer- 
sity on. board a.ship, and with 
faculty.and. student. body, taking 
a trip. around! the world, thus 
adding to the usual curriculum 
of the school..the advantages. of 
world travel.. Some dreams are 
so real..to the dreamer that they 
cannot |be., gainsaid and Dean 
Lough’s dream .was of this na- 
ture. .By.dint of. much. arguing 
and great effort he finally enlist- 
ed the co-operation of Mr, A. J. 
MclIntosh,,...a .shipping , agent,.in 
New. York, then..work to build 
a ship and organize such .a/ uni; 
versity, began, in ‘earnest,;, The 
plan called for) .a: satisfactory 
ship, a faculty.of such standing 
that its. work would, be. recog- 
nized and accepted for credit, by 
the established schools and uni; 
versities, and a student. body of 
at least four hundred. and fifty 
students ; together with a, tuition 
fee which would._.not.. prohibit 
these students from being select- 
ed from the ranks of. the. folks 
from whom spring the greatest 
number of. our ultimate leaders 
in.all walks.of life. This fee was 
set at two. thousand ‘five hundred 
dollars to cover all expenses of 
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By D. T. PARKINS@§.'\ 


-transportation; food, room, laun- 





dry, land trips, gratuities, and 
tuition. All’ students were put 
on‘ an equal basis, no difference 
in stateroom assignments or ac- 
commodations, these being made 
in the order of registration, thus 
creating. one. of the, most demo 
cratic of. companies, 

The original plan was to con- 
fine the enrollment..to. men, the 
only women .on. board.to be the 
wives. of members of the facul- 
ty. However, before the day of 
sailing this' plan was. modified 
and about, fifty, girls and) young 
women .were. admitted’, to the 
student body. The students, both 
men and women, were very 
carefully selected, .not.as,a_re- 
ward..for scholarship, but with 
a. strict. regard ,to,,past. school 
record .in . ascertaining .earnest- 
ness.of purpose and real. desire 
for.,an. education..and: moral 
standing. ‘This plan of. selection 
naturally brought together one 
of the finest, bodies. of American 
young people that has. ever en- 
tered upon a school year. 

The faculty selected is of 
equally high class, having for its 
President, ; Dr... Charles F. 
Thing; President. Emeritus of 
the: Western Reserve University 
at. Cleveland. Other leaders of 
the Faculty are Dean James E. 
Lough, New. York University; 
Dean George E. Howes, Wil- 
liams..College; Dean. Albert K. 
Heckel; University of ,Missouri, 
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and Ex-Governor Henry J. Al- 
len of Kansas. In all there are 
thirty-three instructors, coming 
fom more than a dozen of the 
great universities of the coun- 
try, a very typical and represen- 
tative company, which gives to 
this “University Afloat” the nec- 
essary scholastic standing to in- 
sure the recognition of its credits 
in practically any school or col- 
lege. 

Not only was it the purpose 
to provide for the mental devel- 
opment of this student body, but 
tomake every provision for their 
physical good as well, and to 
this end a medical and phys- 
ical department was organized. 
Inthe physical education depart- 
ment six specialists were em- 
ployed, four men and two 
women. The medical staff was 
made up of a surgeon, three 





Dr. Parkinson, dentist aboard the “University 
Afloat,” will tell OraL HyGIENE readers about den- 
tistry in far away lands; his next article, appearing 
in April, is on Honolulu. He writes: “We were 
met by the Hawaiian Band, and Hula dancers, who 
hung leis of beautiful flowers about the necks of 
all the passengers as we stepped off the gangplank.” 
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physicians, one of whom is a 
woman, three trained nurses, 
and a dentist. 

By all this it will be evident 
that nothmg was spared to’ in- 
sure the good health and phys- 
ical welfare of the members of 
the expedition. 

Of course for the first trip it 
was impossible to build a new 
ship especially adapted to the 
needs of such a school, but a 
ship, the Ryndam of the Hol- 
land-American line was chosen 
and somewhat remodeled and 
adapted, and while it is not all 
that could be desired in com- 
forts and conveniences, and is in 
many ways really quite in- 
adequate for the purpose, yet it 
is perhaps no more so than the 
initial buildings and equipment 
of any newly organized school 
or enterprise. One of the dining 
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rooms has been adapted as the 
assembly room, another made 
into the library and study room. 
Other dining rooms are used for 
class and study rooms when not 
in regular service. The large 
promenade decks are’ partitioned 
into classrooms by canvas cur- 
tains, two swimming tanks were 
built on the forward deck and 


the after decks surrounded by - 


heavy nets to provide basket ball 
and hand ball courts. So it has 
been demonstrated that a univer- 
sity can be actually put on ship- 
board and all activities conduct- 
ed there, both as to classroom 
and campus. Within a week 
after leaving New York City 
all these activities were going 
full blast, an achievement which 
surprised everyone connected 
with the ship, for it usually 
takes a longer time than that 
for a regularly established uni- 
versity on land to get its school 
work started. : 

This first article has been 


a 


written that those who read may 
have. a better understanding 4 
to the reason and purpose of the 
enterprise and know how a den- 
tist happens to be going on a 
trip around the world. The ship 
sailed from’ New York on Sep- 
tember 18th, at four o'clock, 
taking the route through the 
Panama Canal, touching the 
west coast..at Los Angeles, 
thence to the Hawaiian Islands 
then westward completing the 
circuit of the globe and will re- 
turn to New York about May 
3rd, 1927, visiting enroute fifty 
important cities in thirty-six 
countries. I anticipate that my 
connection with the Floating 
University will open many in- 
teresting places, afford me inti- 
mate contacts, particularly with 
dental conditions, and _ that 
somehow a little of the gospel 
of American dentistry may be 
given out through these contacts 
and that this series of articles 
will prove of interest to OraL 
HYGIENE’S readers. 





The Pituitary in Dental Development 


A normal pituitary gland, especially the anterior portion of the 
. pituitary, is necessary for the proper development of the jaws and 
the proper spacing of the front teeth. If this gland under-secretes, 
the jaws poorly develop and the teeth become crowded, especially 
the front teeth of the upper jaw. If this anterior portion of the 
pituitary gland overacts, we have a rapidly growing child, with too 
widely spaced incisors, especially of the upper jaw. If its activity is 
greatly disturbed we have the condition of acromegaly with a 
greatly enlarged lower jaw and prognathism.—Oliver T. Osborne 
in The Review of Clinical Stomatology. 
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Thomas W. Parsons--- 
Dentist and Poet 


fame alike in medicine 
aid in literature—Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Dr. Silas 
Weir Mitchell in’ particular. 
The profession of dentistry is 
still on the whole one of such 


“frecent establishment that there 


has been scant time as yet for a 
roll of honor to be created in 
this field comprising men dis- 
tinguished alike as dentists and 
as authors with the notable ex- 
ception of Zane Gray. 

But Dr. Thomas W.. Par- 
sons, dentist, of Boston and 
London, may even now well 
take his place alongside Dr. 
Holmes and Dr. Miuitchell. 
Himself the son of a physician, 
he studied medicine at Harvard 
and then made a specialty of 
dentistry. He established a wide 
practice in Boston, and then, be- 
cause of his great love of the 
Old World, he removed to 
London. 

There, too, he became fa- 
mous as a dentist—one of the 
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first, certainly, of the long line 
of “American dentists’ who 
have made so deep an impres- 


By MAX J. HERZBERG, Orange, N. J. 


4 NUMBER of medical 
: A practitioners have won 





Perhaps Dr. Parsons great- 
est literary achievement was 
his translation and version 
of the “Inferno” which was 
published in 1867. 

Dr. Parsons wrote much 
original poetry and his wife 
published it in privately 
printed volumes without his 
own knowlege that the 
books were to appear. 











sion on the people of Europe 
and Asia. 

Later on, the love for his na- 
tive country drew him again, 
and once more he established 
himself in Boston. At all times 
he seems to have made a great 
success aS a practicing dentist, 
and in this respect he differs 
greatly from Holmes, whose 
reputation as a wit and a poet 
seems to have made patients 
chary of consulting him. It was 
Dr. Holmes who ruefully told 
Mitchell, then still undecided 
whether he wanted to be a phy- 
sician or a writer or both, to 
establish his reputation as a 
physician before he began work 
as an author. Otherwise, he told 
Mitchell, he would fall between 
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two stools. But i bet Mf ry) 
well known, played ‘a- trick ¢ 
the public by hanging out i 
shingle as Dr. Stras W. 
MITCHELL and writing-.books 
as. S,..Weit' Mitchell. 

Dr. Parsons did not have to 
resort to any sueh measures. 
Everybody knew that he was a 
poet and a scholar, and yet no 
one hesitated’ to, consult him as 
a dentist. In fact, when Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was 
making up a group of persons to 
tell’ the series of stories related 
in the three parts.of the “Tales 
of a Wayside  Inn,”. ‘no: one 
seemed more suitable to fill the 
role of poet than Dr. Parsons; 
and. it was this dentist-poet 
therefore who became the model 
for the Poet inthe Prologue 
and Interludes of these famous 
poems.._It_is Dr. Parsons.who.is 
supposed to tell the tale of ““The 
Birds of Killingworth,” ‘the tale 
of “Lady Wentworth,” and the 
tale of “Charlemagne.” Here is 
how Longfellow describes Par- 


sons: 


A Poet, too was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical and terse; 


The inspiration, the delight, 


The gleam, the glory, the swift 
* flight, 


. Of thoughts. so sudden, that they 


seem 

The revelations of a dream— 

All these were his; but with them 
came 

No envy of another’s fame; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 

For music in some \ neighboring 
street. 

Honors and blessings on his head 

While living, good report when 
dead, 

Who, not too eager for renown, 

Accepts, but does not clutch the 
‘crown ! 


= 
' 






reek pi here Dr. Parson 
* made friends—friends of the ema 
“peculiar degree of intimacy an 

















trust that only the dentiggm ph 
knows. ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrici ly 


who knew him well, paints thiglehliver 
picture of him: he im 
songs 
During the..last twenty-five ogflightfu 
thirty. years a_ tall, slight figuremict 
somewhat bent of late, with Dap 
tean’ eyebrows ‘overhanging eyes of 
a singularly pénetrative sweetnes 
when they looked at you, was a fr: Ald 
quent figure on, the streets of Bos-BParso: 
ton. Here and there it encounteredi. 
a ‘friendly glance of recognitingt 
The passers-by. were unconscioug te! 
that that shy man with the inward ah 
looking eyes was a poet of rareled in 
gifts, who, however lacking in 836 
variousness, occasionally managed ‘ 
in his own direct artesian way togvent 
pierce as deep as any of his greathimsel 
contemporaries, excepting, possibly By, ny 
Emerson. ' He was a man of great 
simplicity and alert sympathies; 3 
charming companion, when he wasgierno. 
out of his cloud, and even when initurn 
his cloud, a most courteous dream- sublis 
rized. 
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er. That he sometimes dropped his 
reserve with me, in his enthusiasm 
over some question of literature orfwork 
art, is now among my cherished Bic ag ¢ 
memories. that i 


Maria S.. Porter, who saw and tl 
him in more intimate moments, Jnfe: 
wrote this of him: 























Dr. Parsons was emphatically a 
man of moods, He could be merry 
with the merriest and jolly with 
the jolliest, changing suddenly— 
From grave to gay, from lively to 

severe. 


He had the keenest sense of the 
ludicrous; nothing escaped his ob- sult 
serving eyes or his subtle irony, N 
What delightful recollections come 

to me of hours spent in the charn- 

ing home at Scituate where was 
dispensed a genuine hospitality! 

The latch-string was always out 0 
for friends. One often met there , 
uniquely interesting guests, and will © 
days passed’ in such delightful BPubli 
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sinpany were red-letter days in- 
feed. In the -uncohventional- at- 
nos phere of that home, so invig- 
grating to breathe, reigned wit and 
jollity.  These--golden-.days..were 
nlivened by sparkling repartee, 
he impromptu rhyme,. merry. games, 
mgs written by © te segs de- 
lightfully sung by. his : 
vsca. In that never 
en home, “plain' living and high 
thinking” were exemplified, 
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Parson’s “Dantean eyebrows’ 
tresses the chief interest in this 
writers life. From his early 
youth he was intensely interést- 
4 in the great Italian poet. In 










vent to Italy dnd there devoted 
imself to the study of Dante. 
e made a translation of the 
“Hirst ten stanzas of the “In- 
mo.” Part of this, on his re- 
m to Boston in 1843, was 
PP ublished and favorably criti- 

ized. Dr. Parsons continued to 

work at his translation, which 
is as close to the original as any 
that has been made in English, 
and the completed version of the 
“Inferno” appeared in 1867. 
When Dr. Parsons died in 1892, 
he left the ‘‘Purgatorio” uncom- 
pleted, and he had made only a 
beginning of the ‘‘Paradiso,” 
What he accomplished shows, 
however, that had he been able 
to.finish the task which he be- 
gan at so early an age, the re- 
sult would have been what 
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E te be forgot-. 


Aldrich’s reference’ to Dr. 


836, at the age of 17; Parsons 





scholars. all»through the cen- 
turies have striven for—a trans- 
lation of Dante that preserves 
the.meter.of.the original and at 
the same time keeps its. music 


“and 1s faithful to its thought. 


Parsons wrote considerable 
original poetry, but he was very 


‘modest: about it: Much of it ap- 
peared. ip. privately printed vol- 


umes that were issuéed:.by his 
wife — generally without his 
own knowledge that the publi- 
cation was to appear. It is fit- 


‘ting that Dr. Parsons’ fame as 
an original poet should depend 


chiefly on his splendid lines, 

“On a Bust of Dante.” Let me 

quote a stanza or two of this 

famous poem: : 

See, from this eiieberfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 


How stern of lineaments, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song: 


There but the burning sense of 


wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 
Small friendship for the lordly 

throng ; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Peace dwells not here—this rugged 
face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 
The sullen warrior sole we trace, 
The marble man of many: woes. 
Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale 
divine, 
When Hell he peopled with ‘his 
foes, 
The scourge of many a guilty 
line. 
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IGHTY-TWO years ago 
Dr. A. W. Orr was born 
in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

When he had reached the age 
of 19, he had made up his mind 
that he wanted to make den- 
tistry his life’s work. In those 
days dental schools were very 
scarce and rather crude com- 
pared with our present-day insti- 
tutions. When a young man 

' wanted to study dentistry. in 
those days he served an appren- 
ticeship lasting from six months 
to two years and then consider- 
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ed his schooling sufficient at the 
end of this time to practice. 

Young Orr took a course in 
reading and studied under a pre- 
ceptor and at the age of 22 be- 
gan the practice of dentistry in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

The year 1876 saw the young 
dentist married and he moved to 
West Newton, Pennsylvania, 
where he established a practice 
and continued for thirty-four 
years. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, seemed to 
be a more fertile field for his 
profession, so in the year 1919 
Dr. Orr moved his offices again 
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and they now adjoin his resi- 
dence on Twentieth Street. 

Until the most recent years 
Dr. Orr was a faithful attend- 
ant at all local and national 
dental meetings. One meeting 
which ‘stands out in his mind in 
particular was held at old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, when the 
American Dental and Southern 
Dental Societies united to be- 
come the National Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

The Doctor has always kept 
abreast of the latest trends of 
thought in the dental field, not 
only by attending meetings but 
has taken numerous post- 
graduate courses in Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and else- 
where. Even at the present time, 
although he has to limit his 
hours of work rather strictly, he 
enjoys doing certain phases of 
the work that he still does very 
well. 








JE d-Timers Series 


On the occasion of his seven- 
ty-ninth birthday a committee of 
the Lincoln Dental Society call- 
ed on him at his home and 
presented him with a beautiful 
bouquet. 

During the past year while 
the State Dental Association 
was in session, a committee call- 
ed at his home in celebration of 
his silver wedding anniversary. 

These. attentions paid him 
would indicate the high esteem 
in which he is held in his com- 
munity. These little human 
touches have been a source of 
great pleasure to him in his later 
years. 

More recently, the Corn 
Huskers Dental Study Club 
appointed Dr. Orr as honorary 
member and he is planning to 
attend a meeting of the club at 
some early date. 

His has been a life of service 
to his community and his fellow- 











T his is the sacoud installment of 
a series by John Bell Williams, 
Ph,G., D.D,S., Richmond, Va. 


CHaApTeER III. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Choice’ of Words 


INCE ideas are more often 
transmitted through speech 
than through writing, bad 

habits of speech are likely to be- 
come permanent and coloquial 
errors will easily creep into the 
written work. In writinga paper 
avoid all slang and’ provincial 
expressions. A word is a symbol 
of an idea, and a limited vo- 
cabulary is a confession of lim- 
ited ideas. Form..the habit of 
using a standard, English dic- 
tionary. Our language contains 
many synonyms—words which 
have almost the same meaning; 
but the writer who is truly de- 
sirous of improving his “style 
will select. just. the word that 
best conveys~his idea. For, in- 
stance Webster gives “‘automa- 
tic’ as a synonym of “sponta- 
neous,” but “automatic” could 
not supply the place of “spon- 
taneous” in the following sent- 
ence: —‘‘Dr. Jones is a man of 
such spontaneous good humor 
that he is popular with his pa- 
tients.” 
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Suggestions for the Writing 
of Dental Papers 


A suitable adjective may pro- 
ject a clearer image than could 
be expressed by long explana- 
tory clauses. For example we 
may take a quotation from a 
recent periodical: 

If the teeth remaining in the 
mouth have been badly worn so that 
the bite is closed to a considerable 
extent, and we can open the bite by 
any. simple means, we can do a 
great deal toward improveing the 
expression by so doing. 

A more effective manner of 
expressing the sentence would 
be: 

In cases where the occlusial sur- 
faces are badly abraided, the bite 
should be opened to improve the pa- 
tient’s expression. 

It may be’ clearly seen from 
this illustration that the impres- 
sions are greatly weakened by 
the use. of unnecessary words. 
Simplicity and directness of ex- 
pression are highly desirable. 

The writer should always 
avoid the use of unsuitable and 
bombastic terms... He will soon 
realize the advantage of em- 
ploying, the accepted dental 
nomenclature. To illustrate, the 
term “dead tooth’’ conveys the 
impression of a_completely life- 
less tooth while “‘pulpless tooth” 

means one from which the pulp 
has been removed. The term 
“lower wisdom tooth” may con- 
vey a meaning but anatomical- 
ly “mandibular third molar’’ is 
correct. 
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The Sentence 


Clear’ ‘accurate thinking ‘on 
the part of the writer.is the first 
essential of clear accurate writ- 
ing. The three generally ac- 
cepted. requirements. of, every 
sentence are that it should pos- 
sess unity, coherence and em- 
phasis. For, unity, a sentence 
must,contain one complete state- 





ment and no more, | There 
should be one main thought to 
which all minor ideas are made 
subordinate, A sentence, pos- 
sesses coherence when the rela- 
tion of all its parts is perfectly 
clear. ‘The quality of emphasis 
is secured in a sentence by plac- 
ing the more important thoughts 
in prominent’ positions, by com- 
bining the members of a series 
with relation ‘to climax, and by 
simplicity and directness. 
Unity . 

For ‘unity’ a sentence’ must 
contain one’ complete statement 
and no more: 

A common breach of sentence 
unity is the presence of more 
than one main thought. Such a 
violation is-contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


Thomas W. Evans was dentist to 
the crowned heads of Europe and 
he was a collector of great paint- 


Ings. 

This ‘sentence contains two 
distinct thoughts arranged., in 
such a way that they bear.no 
logical relation. The two 
thoughts can be united in a logi- 
cal sentence, thus: 


Thomas W..Evans, dentist to the 
crowned heads of Europe, was a 
collector of great: paintings. 


Another frequent error which 
affects the unity of a sentence 
is the presence of too many de- 
pendent clauses, for example: 

Vincent’s infection. which was 
known to the soldiers in France as 
Trench Mouth isa disease of the 
mucous membrane being character- 
ized by ulcers of an inflammatory 
nature which are caused by two 
types of bacteria, one.of which is 
a spirillum the other a fusiform 
bacillus. 

It is evident that the numer- 
ous dependent clauses in this 
sentence sérve to obscure the 
main thought. “The sentence 
should be condensed and, as far 
as possible, clauses should be re- 
duced to phrases and words: 

Vincent’s’ infection ‘which’ was 
known among the soldiers in France 
as Trench., Mouth,’ is..an ulcero- 
membranous stomatitis. It is caused 
by Vincent’s spirillum and fusiform 


bacillus, 
Coherence 


A sentence possesses. coherence 
when the relation of all its parts 
is perfectly. clear.. 

‘The most common. mistake 
affecting the coherence_of a sent- 
ence is the wrong. placing. of 
modifiers. , To . illustrate, .we 
take the following sentence: 

Place a suitable quantity of: the 
filling, material; in .the, pulp. cham- 
ber,,.. working. it down into the 
canals, which ‘have’ been thoroughly 
cleansed and dried; with a pumping - 
motion. : 

From: the ‘position of. the 
phrase “with).a, pumping. mo- 
tion’ ‘one would be: led ‘to: be- 
lieve ‘that the’ canals’ were 


cleansed and dried with a pump- 
ing’ motion: ‘ A’ change’ in the 
position of phrases will express 
the: thought ‘the writer 
tended: 


in- 
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After the canals have ‘been thor- 
oughly cleansed and dried, place a 
suitable quantity of the filling ma- 
teria] in the pulp chamber, working 
it down with a pumping motion 
into the canals. 


Emphasis 

The quality of emphasis. is 
secured in a sentence by placing 
the more important thoughts in 
prominent positions, by combin- 
ing the number of a series with 
relation to climax and by sim- 
plicity and directness, 

‘The emphasis of a sentence is 
weakened by neglecting to place 
the. most important thoughts in 
the most conspicuous positions. 
Weak. beginnings and endings 
cause reduction of force. No- 
tice the weakness exhibited in 
this sentence: 

A non-cohesive gold filling is a 
difficult operation to the dental stu- 
dent. 

Since the important words 
are “difficult operation,” they 
should be placed in a more con- 
spicuous position. The improve- 
ment is readily seen by this ar- 
rangement: 


To the dental student a non- 
cohesive gold filling is a difficult 
operation. 


Emphasis in the sentence is 
affected unfavorably by failure 
to combine the members. of. a 
series in the order of their cli- 
max. An illustration is: 


Few students realize the amount 
of hard work, constant application 
and study required to complete a 
four years’, course in dentistry. 


Obviously the strongest 
thought in this series is suggest- 
ed by “constant application,” 

“hard work and study” are 


a, 


merely ‘steps leading up to the 
inclusive idea of “constant ap. 
plication.” Since this is true, 
more effective order would 


be: 


Few students realize the amount 
of study, hard word and constant 
application required to complete a 
four years’ course in dentistry. 

Emphasis in the sentence js 
affected unfavorably by the use 
of. superfluous words. Know 
what you wish to say and say 
it with simplicity and direct- 
ness. Avoid writing all around 
a subject in order to say what 
you mean. Note the superflv- 
ous words in this example :— 

The prevention of dental caries 
requires consistent perseverance on 
the part of the patient with period- 
ically repeated attention. from the 
dentist. 

Since perseverance — carries 
with it.the idea of being ‘‘con- 
sistent,” and “‘periodically” the 
idea of being: “repeated” at 
regular intervals, the superfluity 
of words is apparent. More 
simple and effective is: 

The prevention of, dental caries 
requires perseverance on the part of 
the patient with periodical attention 
from the dentist. 

The following Roentgenray 
report will demonstrate the loss 
of time and effect brought about 
by circumlocution: 


There is present in the region of 
the upper right cuspid tooth, a su- 
pernumerary, malposed, maxillary 
tooth. 


Since a supernumerary tooth 
can have. no correct position, 
“‘malposed”’ is entirely superflu- 
ous and if “maxillary” is used, 
the word “upper” is unneces- 
sary. Ihe simpler expression of 
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es 


thought would be more force- 
ful: 

There is present in the region of 
the maxillary right cuspid, a super- 
numerary tooth. : 


The Paragraph 

The word is a unit of the 
sentence the sentence is ‘a unit 
of the paragraph; the. paragraph 
is a unit of the theme. 

If a subject is worth discus- 
sion, it is worth the trouble 
of being discussed in such a way 
that the reader will not be left 
in any: doubt as to the meaning: 
The subject, of a well written 
paper should be clear at once. 
To expect readers to go over a 
paragraph several times in order 
to dig out its meaning is unrea- 
sonable. 

The : following paragraph 
composed of entirely one sent- 
ence, is so involved in long de- 
pendent clauses that the mean- 
ing is entirely obscured: 

To those who love little children 
—and certainly none other should 
ever enter the profession of ortho- 
dontia—the pleasure of working for 
so delightful a clientele is very 
great as is also the joy and satis- 
faction of so early, with such com- 
parative ease and with such reason- 
able hope of real success, restoring 
to normal, conditions which we 
know must otherwise often develop 
into far-reaching, often serious and 
even deforming handicaps which 
must soon become difficult or im- 
possible to wholly normalize, and 
the ultimate effects of. which can 
never be wholly eradicated, 

The writing of correct sen- 
tences is not sufficient. A series 
of sentences, though correct, 
may say little unless they clus- 
ter around some central thought 
in such a way as to express it 





effectively. By giving our sen- 
tence groups a unity of thought 
which binds them to some: cen- 
tral idea we form the paragraph. 
The absence of any binding cen- 
tral thought is obvious in the 
paragraph following: 

Stones occur at all ages. Unless 
the possibility of salivary stones is 
kept in mind there are likely to be 
instances in which mutilating op- 
erations will be performed. Aba- 
lysis of many calculi show that they 
contain both organic and inorganic 
matter. Careful search of the litera- 
ture resulted in the finding of about 
four hundred cases covering a 
period of about one hundred years. 
Stones are more apt to form in those 
organs in which stagnation of their 
secretion occurs. : 

As has been stated, a sentence 
must contain one main thought 
and no more. ‘The same is true 
of the paragraph.. A properly 
constructed paragraph usually 
contains a statement. setting 
forth the main thought. Such a 
statement is a brief, comprehen- 
sive summary. of.the contents of 
the paragraph and is called the 
topic statement. A topic state- 
ment may be 2 part. of the sen- 
tence, a whole sentence, or. it 
may be contained in two. sen- 
tences. As a rule, the topic 
statement is placed. first; but 
sometimes it is preceded by one 
or more introductory sentences 
or withheld until'the end of the 
paragraph. For emphasis, . the 
topic statement may be repeated. 
As an example, the topic state- 
ment in this paragraph is: 

A properly constructed paragraph 
should contain a statement setting 
forth the main thought. 

As may be noted, the topic 
statement is preceded in the 
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paragraph «by »two ‘introductory 


sentences.: The, other sentences: 


of. the»paragraph. are used to de- 
fine further the meaning: of the 
topic statement:.and -to give its 
characteristics: 

With the. topic. statement 
clearly in.mind, the.next step, in 
paragraph © construction 
form sentencés which will serve 
to express most effectively the 
idea, the writer, wishes to.convey 
concerning» the main. thought. 
These sentences should have a 


definite bearing upon the main- 


thought.. They may, be arranged 
to develop the. paragraph . by 
definition or description, ‘by’ giv- 
ing specific instances or details 
or by ‘stating cause and effect. 
After writing a paragraph, re- 
read it. If it contains sentences 
that do not relate to the main 
thought, omit these sentences. 


Digression is’ a common fault: 


of the unpracticed writer. 

No rule can be formulated 
for the proper length of a para- 
graph. The thought to be pre- 
sented will sometimes necessitate 
several sentences. Sometimes 
only two ‘or’ three will be’ re- 
quired. ‘The writer ‘must form 
the habit of self-criticism. When 
enough material has been’ ‘in- 
cluded’ to make his meaning 
clear; he has reached the’ ‘stop- 
ping point. “Avoid tiring’ the 
reader with repetitions. 

The | fundamental ‘ principles 
for Unity, Coherence’ aiid ‘Em- 
phasis in sentence’ structure are 
applicable also: to paragraph  de- 


is, to: 


velopment, :F or Unity,:the para- 
graph should contain one main 
thought. to, which..all; minor 
ideas: are made ‘subordinate. A 
paragraph will posséss Coher- 
ence when, all, mateérial present- 
ed, bears a perfectly clear rela- 
tion to the topic statement, 
Emphasis is secured in the para- 
graph by placing the more im- 
portant thoughts in prominent 
positions, by arranging the sen- 
tences with relation to climax 
and by simplicity and directness, 


The Relation of ‘the Para- 
graph to the Whole 


The theme as a whole is de- 
veloped by the application of the 
same principles employed in sen- 
tence and paragraph writing: 

1, A paper will possess UNITY 


if all material contained has:a di- 


rect bearing upon the subject dis- 


cussed. 

2. COHERENCE is. secured by 
arranging the paragraphs in such 
a. manner that each leads up natur- 
ally to the one which follows. 

3. For EMPHASIS prominent po- 
sitions should be given to the im- 
portant facts, and. thoughts for 
which ‘particular emphasis is de- 
sired’ may be. given the ns jan 
amount of space. 

Clearness of expression, unity 
and coherence are ‘more neces- 
sary in writing than emphasis 
since with. the incorporation of 
clearness,‘ unity’ and coherence 
emphasis is most likely to fol- 
low. 

(Continued in April Ora HYGIENE) 
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Facts and Fancies 
Down in Dixie 


From a Layman’s Point of View 
By EDDIE KELLS 


Tac other day a young 


man called and introduced 
~ himself as a senior medical 
student. “I have some good 
friends among the younger den- 
tists who want to do certain 
work for me, and while I have 
every confidence in their ability, 
I am not quite so sure of their 
judgment as to what really 
should be done. Telling my 
troubles to one of our profes- 
sors, he advised me to come to 
see you, assuring me that you'd 
take an interest in my case.” 

“What is it that your friends 
want to do to you?” 

“Several years ago, having 
lost this lower (right) second 
bicuspid, a bridge was made. An 
inlay was placed in the molar, 
a cavity cut into the perfectly 
good first bicuspid and an inlay 
fitted to that. 

“The bicuspid went to pieces 
and then it was extracted, and 
now my friends want to cut into 
that perfectly good cuspid and 
put in another bridge, and that’s 
what is worrying me.” 
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“How long did the bridge 
last ?” ; 

“Three years.” 

“Well, if you cut into the 
cuspid, thus making a still 
longer span, why should you ex- 
pect that tooth to last more than 
three years?” 

“That’s just exactly the way 
I look at it and why I came to 
consult you.” 

“Well,” I said, “the fatal mis- 
take was in the making of the 
first bridge.”” (Remember I am 
talking to a medical student 
now, and not an ordinary pa- 
tient.) “I never would replace 
a missing bicuspid by means of a 
bridge with inlays. as_ abut- 
ments; it just won't last. As a 
matter of fact, I practically 
never replace a missing bicuspid 
by any kind of a bridge. 

““Now let’s examine the mo- 
lar. That has already been cut 
to pieces in order to make the 
inlay for the first bridge. For- 
tunately that has not complete- 
ly gone to pieces, though the in- 
lay is out. My advice is not to 
have the bridge made.” 
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“Then what should be done 
to the molar? Should it be in- 
laid ?” 

“To be frank, I reckon I’ll 
say that, according to modern 
methods, it should be inlaid, 
but if-I were going to try to 
save it, I certainly would not 
make an inlay for it! And the 


reason is that, in view of the | 


way it has been cut to pieces, I 
couldn’t make a good inlay— 
one that would be satisfactory 
to myself.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

“I believe that I’d fill this 
enormous mesial cavity with 
amalgam. Then after that was 
finished, I think I’d either fill 
the occlusal cavity with gold 
foil, or possibly I could make 
an inlay to fit that cavity. 
There’s a fighting chance that 
I’d fill the whole tooth with 
amalgam.” 

“No bridge and no inlay?” 

“Neither.” 


wea your acvice, 
Thanks.” 

A young man loses a lower 
second bicuspid. His conserva- 
tive dentist would not restore it 
by means of a bridge. The con- 
servative dentist gets “nothing 
out of the case.” The young fel- 
low saves his other teeth. 

Again we have a young man 
who has lost a lower second bi- 
cuspid. The “modern” dentist 
cuts into a perfectly good tooth 
and another absolutely sound 
tooth, puts in a bridge and col- 
lects a fee. 

The bridge fails in a very few 
years, then another modern den- 
tist would cut into another per- 
fectly good tooth, place another 
birdge and collect another fee, 
and that bridge will need replac- 
ing in another few years. 

It is any wonder that we con- 
servative dentists look upon the 
awful havoc wrought upon good 
teeth as criminal? Hardly. 


take 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Say, boys, can you beat that! I up and thought that “Facts and Fancies 
Down in Dixie” would be fine, and here Brother Rea (or was it Mass?) 
goes and looks up the junk of bygone days and digs out a cut of an 
old-timey, two-by-four, one cylinder steamboat, and puts it there in the 
most conspicuous place! I just wonder if he thinks these “Facts and 
Fancies” are of anti-bellum times? 

And that reminds me. You know, or I. wonder if you don’t know— 
well it’s the fact (and no fancy) all the same—that the C. Edmund Kells 
Library and Museum is now a “going concern,” as they’d say on Wall 
Street. And that’s not the best of it. So far the books are piling in. 
It is now one pile high. Dr. Geo. W. Clapp has sent in his contribution. 

Well, in the beginning, when this Library and Museum was. first talked 
about, the question of the name, of course, came up. Some would-be friend 
suggested the C. Edmund Kells Memorial Library and Museum! You 
may bet your life that brought me to my feet, because I was present at 
the time. “Memorial, is it? Weil, I hope not. I'll tell you, friend, 
you may not believe it, but I’m not a ‘dead one’ yet.” And I 
had my way in the end. I persuaded my friends to leave off the 
Memorial and let me think I was still alive. 

Now I’d like to know if this steamboat business is in line with the 
“Memorial” idea—that’s what I’d like to know. 
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The Dentist ers 
from Biography 


By ALEXANDER SNYDER, D.D.S. New York, N. Y. 


the world’s great are 

numbered __ professional 
writers, psychologists, lawyers, 
statesmen, housekeepers, valets, 
secretaries, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. Yet ye scribe 
wots not of any vaunted biogra- 


Arte the biographers of 


‘phy written by the possessor of 


the D.D.S. degree. 

Why dentists have escaped 
consultation in the preparation 
of these revelatory tomes re- 
mains a mystery. Are we not 
told that Napoleon was egocen- 
tric. Carlyle atrabilious, Poe 
melancholic, and that Edison is 
a voluntary insomniac? Have 
not phrenologists and physiog- 
nomists had their “innings ?’’ 

Why then, is the “worker in 
ivory miniatures’ ignored when 
it comes to gathering exact and 
microscopic knowledge in_ the 
search for biographical data? 

The dentist glances at the title 
page of “any man’s biography,” 
and settles himself to read the 
introductory chapters dealing 
with the antecedents of the sub- 
ject, his early years and environ* 
ment, the development of his 
character, his tastes and propen- 
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The dentist settles himself 

to read “any man’s biogra- 

phy” and how his parents 

tried to break him of the 

thumb-sucking habit, unsuc- 
cessfully. 











sities, his arrival at manhood’s 
estate, and his launching into 
the lifework that brought re- 
nown. 


Somewhere in the book is 


‘given a description of the phys- 


ical appearance of “any man” 
as the world likes to recall him: 
The perusing dentist frowns. 
He has just come across this: 
“The bridge of his nose, fair- 
ly wide, slightly flattened, the 
square, jutting jaw, the thin, 
compressed lips conveyed a sense 
of pugnacity tempered with 
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equity, of _taciturnity and se- 
cretiveness.’ 


- Here the dentist pauses ae 


turns back to the frontispiece, 
studying the portrait of the sub- 
ject, and trying to reconcile it 
with what he has just read. 

“Now if I were to be con- 
sulted,” he  soliloquizes, “I 
should say that when ‘any man’ 
was. @ youngster, he had ade- 
noids which caused him to 
thrust his lower jaw forward in 
order to breathe more freely. 
His parents tried to break him 
of the thumb-sucking habit—un- 
successfully, of course, as the de- 
pressed areas lateral to the nose 
give witness. Those thin lips are 
secretive, all right, but the only 
secret they conceal is a poorly 
fitting set of artificial teeth that 
have lost their suction.” 

The. dentist closes the book 
and thinks of other biographical 
descriptions which he has like- 
wise analyzed. One in particular 
makes reference to the gaunt 
face, the high cheekbones, the 
pendulous lower lip of the sub- 
ject, which combine to lend an 
air of sadness to the face. ‘The 
dentist is aware that the subject 
was brought up in poverty, in 
the wilderness where conserva- 


tive treatment of teeth was un-. 


known. A toothache meant an 
extraction at the hands of the 
barber, the blacksmith or some 
itinerant practitioner at best. At 
worst, it meant “just ‘letting the 
tooth alone.” Probably the pre- 
mature loss of teeth caused this 
man to look as he did later in 
life. The cheeks fell in cadaver- 


ously, and the lower lip muscles 


ee 


lacked tone to taughten the lip, 

There is a related question 
which intrigues the dentist. He 
wonders if character has molded 
the features, or whether the fez 
tures have molded character! 

‘He recalls the fabled coat 
which invested each wearer with 
the traits of the original owner, 
and supposes that if “clothes 
make the man,’’ so indeed do the 
features. 

He thinks he should like to 
be privy to certain experiments 
such as converting a timid, re- 
ceeding chin into a prognathous, 
pugnacious one to see if a char: 
acter metamorphosis would go 
with the physical, change. He’d 
like to go further and put a 


predatory nose conveying a sug: 


gestion of fierceness and rapac- 


‘ity, in place of the innocent 


snub nose of a meek man. 

Suppose instead of. Cassius’ 
“lean and hungry look” he had 
been fitted with dentures that 
ironed out the seamed and hol- 
low cheeks ? Would Caesar have 
died differently ? 

The dentist remembers the 
lecture of a “character analyst” 
who reads traits from the vari- 
ous contours of the face. 

“Determination,” the analyst 
had said, “Is evident from the 
formation of the lips.” But the 


. dentist accepts the dictum with 


a granule of sodium chloride. 
He knows that the only determ- 
ination ever possessed by the 
subject was the determination to 
avoid dental treatment at any 
cost of suffering, and that now 
he isn’t anxious to reveal what 
teeth he has. 
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Without rancor, the dentist 
ponders over the paradox that 
the handiwork of every other 
man, if it possess merit, is proud- 
ly displayed to the world by the 
purchaser, and the skill of the 
artisan extolled; but the closer 
the dentist’s work comes to 
jmulating Nature, the more re- 
luctant is the wearer to proclaim 
it artificial. ‘The dental. Cellini’s 
masterpieces, like those ““gems of 
purest ray serene’’ must ofttimes 
remain unseen and unsung for 
fear of disclosing the possessor’s 
secret. 

Yet is not the dentist discour- 
aged or “down in the mouth” 


because of his obscurity. Cheer- 
ily, patiently, he pursues his un- 
lovely calling, cognizant per- 
haps of the true significance of 
the Sphinx’s inscrutability, the 
enigmatic smile of Mona Lisa, 
Washington’s seeming austerity, 
and other great mysteries that 
must forever remain barred 


_doors to the layman. 


He is the repository of a my- 
riad fascinating secrets which 
are sufficient compensation for 
his self-invited ostracism. He is 
content merely to “look the 
whole world in the face, and 
owe not any man!” 





Dentist Honor Lenin’s Memory With Clinic 


Moscow—The dentists of Russia have honored the memory 
of Lenin. in their own way. Defeating last year at their convention 
a plan to place a wreath each year on Lenin’s tomb in Red Square, 
the dentists determined upon a more practical honor. They have 
just achieved it by opening a modern dental clinic in Moscow 
Province, near the little town of Gorki, in which Lenin died. 
Treatment at cost or free treatment will be provided there. The 
dental clinic is supplementary to the dental laboratories maintained 


by the state. 





Four Hits 


Material from Orat HycatENne’s Laffodontia page appeared 
during 1926 in four different releases of “Topics of the Day,” on 
three thousand motion picture screens. 

Timely Films, Inc., producers of “Topics of the Day,”’ esti- 
mate that their film is seen by a weekly audience of fifteen million 


people. 
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ASHINGTON, D.C. 


—State laws requiring 


that all persons practic- 


ing dentistry must be licensed by 
dental boards were declared 
valid by the United States Su- 
preme Court on November 22, 
in affirming a conviction secured 
under such a law in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The Minnesota statute, sim- 
ilar to those in certain other 
states, prohibits the practice of 
dentistry by persons who have 
not been licensed by a board of 
dental examiners. Every appli- 
canit for a license is required to 
present himself for examination 
by the board and “produce his 
diploma from some dental col- 
lege of good standing,” of which 
the board shall be the judge, 
with satisfactory evidence show- 
ing his good moral character. 
The board shall then give him 
an examination to test thorough- 
ly his fitness for practice; and, 
if he successfully passes this, 
shall register him as a licensed 
dentist. 

In the case before the court, 
Charles H. Graves, on whose 
appeal a decision of the lower 
courts was reviewed, had applied 
for a license, but had been re- 
fused an examination by the 
board because he had no diploma 
from an accredited dental col- 
lege. He was thereafter prose- 
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cuted in a municipal court fo 


violating the statute by practic. 


ing dentistry without a license, 


He asserted his fitness to prac. 


tice, and interposed a challenge 
to the constitutional validity of 
the statute. This was overruled, 
and he was found guilty and 
sentenced ; the judgment was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of 
the state, and the case was car- 
ried to the United States Sv- 
preme Court for a ruling on the 
constitutional question. 

The specific cont ention 
brought before the court was 
that the requirement of the 
statute that an applicant for a 
license must present a diploma 
from an approved dental col- 
lege before he can be examined 
by the board—which, in effect, 
limits granting of licenses to 
persons having diplomas from 
dental colleges of good standing 
—is unreasonable, arbitrary and 
discriminatory, and violates the 
due process clause and other 
provisions of the Fourteenth 


' Amandment to the Constitution. 


“It is well settled that a state 
may, consistently with the Four- 
teenth Amendment, prescribe 
that only persons possessing the 
reasonably necessary qualifica- 
tions of learning and skill shall 
practice medicine or dentistry,” 
it was declared in the decision of 
the court, delivered by Justice 
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#} I : 
RdeSanford. This has been declared 


oper in previous decisions of 
the court, it was stated. 

““By enacting. the present 
statute the state has determined, 
through its legislative body, that 
to safeguard properly the public 
health it is necessary that no 
one be licensed to practice den- 
tistry who does not hold a 
diploma from a dental college of 
good standing. That determina- 
tion must be given great weight. 
Every presumption is to be in- 
dulged in favor of the validity 
of the statute. And the case is to 


be considered in the light of the . 


principle that the state is pri- 
marily the judge of regulations 
required in the interest of public 
safety and welfare, and its po- 
lice statues may only be declared 
unconstitutional where they are 
arbitrary or unreasonable at- 
tempts to exercise the authority 
vested in it in the public in- 
terest. 

“Clearly the fact that an ap- 
plicant for a license holds a 
diploma from a reputable dental 
college has a direct and substan- 
tial relation to his qualification 
to practice dentistry. We cannot 
say that the state is acting arbi- 
trarily or unreasonably when, in 


the exercise of its judgment, it 
determines that the holding of 
such a diploma is a necessary 
qualification for the practice of 
dentistry ; or that the distinction 
made in the granting of licenses 
between applicants who hold 
such diplomas and those who do 
not, is a classification which has 
no real or substantial basis. And 


the constitutionality of the 
statute must be sustained. 
“This conclusion,” it was 


pointed out, “is in harmony’ 
with the decisions in other state 
courts involving the constitu- 
tional validity of statutes regu- 
lating the practice of medicine 
or dentistry which contain sim- 
ilar or analogous provisions, as 
well as with the earlier Minne- 
sota decisions. And it is not in 
conflict with decisions on which 
the plaintiff in error relies, 
which dealt with statutes attach- 
ing unreasonable and arbitrary 
requirements to the pursuit of 
the employments or trades of lo- 
comotive engineers and barbers. 
These manifestly involve very 
different considerations from 
those relating to such professions 
as dentistry requiring a high de- 
gree of scientific learning.” 





Laundryman Fined for Posing as Dentist 


A Chinese laundryman who posed as a dentist was fined $200 
in Special Sessions, says the New York American. He described 
himself as Wong Yock, thirty-nine years old, of No. 19 Mott 
street, and pleaded guilty to unlawfully practicing dentistry with- 


out a state license. 


Yock was arrested by a detective who learned the laundryman 


had been doing dental work for his countrymen. 
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REA PROCTOR MCcGEE, D.D.S., M.D., Editor 


Manuscripts and letters to the Editor should be addressed to him at 
514 Hollywood Security Bldg., Los Angeles, California. All business 
correspondence and routine editorial correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Publication Office of Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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This Upturned World 


N France there is a considerable sentiment 
in favor of the Duc de Guise becoming 
King of France. In Lithunia there is a Fascist 
revolution. In ‘Turkey Kemal is hanging by 
the neck those whose heads wear the fez and 
in Roumania the poor old King tried to die 
before the Queen got home. So it seems that 
everybody is having more trouble than we 
are. 

Even in Los Angeles Ormiston finally 
jumped into the arms of the district attorney. 

One of the mysteries of the Aimee 
McPherson case is why didn’t she cure the 
radio operator and let him broadcast it. 

Japan is going to send us missionaries. I 
suppose when we all get converted to 
Buddhism or Shintoism or some other “ism” 
we can again turn our attention to dental 
education and add another year, making it 
seven years. 
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One dentist died a short time ago at ninety. 
years of age—several are living who are older 
than the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and even more dependable. One has 
just retired at Batavia, New York, at eighty- 
two. 

This indicates that dentistry is a long-lived 
profession and that more time should be 
spent in school. 

We need more careful training for our 
young men at the hands of instructors who 
graduated a year or so ago and have never 
been in practice. 

If you keep a fellow in school long enough 
he won't have any financial sense when he 
comes out and will never be able to make 
enough to pay for his. education. This will 
give us the opportunity of petitioning the 
government to allow all dental educational ex- 
penses to be deducted from income as a char- 
ity to the public. This should really be done 
even with our brief six-year course. 

It might be a good idea to have some kind 
of a prophet to look into the future and ascer- 
tain whether each student will live long 
enough to complete his course and then 
whether he will be able to stand the strain 
of his state board examination. 

There is one thing of which we can be 
sure. Some cult or other will arise that will 
do for Mr. and Mrs. Common People some 
sort of dental work that they cannot afford 
to have done by a regular graduate. 

An antique liar many years ago told about 
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the peculiar habit of the ostrich when in 
danger. This bird is said to bury his head in 
the sand and as he can’t see the enemy he 
considers himself safe. That is what we are 
doing as a profession—but the joke is that 
when the ostrich is in danger he kicks and 
runs like the devil. } 

We had better pull our heads out of the 
sand and keep our eyes open or presently we 
may find ourselves up against the same thing 
that is trying to get a strangle hold on 
medicine. 

Those two required college years may-do 
more to us one of these days than prohibi- 
tion did to self-respect. 
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The Boy Scouts 
aN the city of Los Angeles last year three 


thousand boys were arrested for various 
offenses. 

These boys came from a wide variety of 
environment but strange to say not one of 
the three thousand was a Boy Scout. 

That speaks well for an organization that 
works with so little publicity. The best advice 











you can give your growing boy is to advise 
him to join the Boy Scouts. 

Schools, colleges and employers write in 
their preference for young men who have had 
the Scout training in courtesy, self-control, 
industry and diligence. 

These Aes make pals dentists. You den- 
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tal Scout masters should see to it that the 
benefits of dentistry are so appreciated in this 
organization that many of them will study 
for the dental degree. 





The High Cost of Damage Suits 


TX a recent Bulletin of the American Medical 
Association, the present status of physi- 
cians, nurses and hospitals in their financial: 
relationship to the general public is discussed. 

It is a fact that medical charges have gone 
up; so has everything else. The present 
methods of laboratory diagnosis have con- 
tributed greatly to the cost of sickness and 
ill health. 

“The long years of expense and study that 
are now required to fit a physician for prac: 
tice have made it necessary for him to gain 
an income from that practice that will not 
only give him as good a living as the average 
man of his age but an income that will pay 
back, with interest, the financial investment. 
which has been necessary for his course of 

study.” 
This is also true of the dentist. 

The nurse has a longer period of training 
and she is now becoming so technical that it 
is difficult to get the plain, efficient nursing 
that was once so widespread. 

The requirements of hospitals in buildings 
and equipment has raised the cost of the hos- 
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pital case beyond the means ‘of the average 
person. 


The dentist with his lets course of study 
and expensive equipment has had to raise his 
fees to all the traffic will bear. 

This means that people of moderate means 
are finding it continually more difficult to 
meet the requirements of ill health. 

Increasing numbers of those who formerly 
had the personal and family pride that would 
not allow them to accept charity are now 
crowding the free clinics, medical and dental. 
The whole cause of all of this elaborate type 
of treatment with its increased cost is not to 
be found in the long arduous preparation but 
must to some extent be laid to the present 
legal pastime of suing the doctor. 

Every professional man who undertakes 
any work for the human being, whether free 
or paid, has always a damage suit staring him 
in the face—a suit where his most earnest 
effort on behalf of a patient may be turned 
against him. 

The amounts now asked for medical and 
‘dental damages would bankrupt a financier 
if allowed. 

If the doctor wins his case he must pay the 
cost of defense. Often the victory costs all of 
his savings of years. If he loses, the plaintiff 
relieves him of thousands of dollars as well 
as reputation and costs. Medicine and den- 
tistry must protect themselves and the only 
way they can do it is by the most elaborate 
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checking up with x-rays, eiciaatiaed tests and 


consultations. 
The people-need the services of the healing 


‘arts but they are deliberately making those ™ 


services prohibitive by allowing their courts 
to jeopardize the savings and reputations of 
those who give in their daily work the little 
that is left of the milk of human kindness. 

Before there can be any reduction in the 
cost of sickness—before the “good old days” 
of the family physician and the family dentist 
can return—there must be some just legisla- 
tion in the matter of damage suits for alleged 
malpractice. 





Pay Up! 
W! had better get busy and pay our in- 


come tax—and then wonder’ how 


much we. will be mulcted on past income-tax 
schedules at the most inopportune times. — 

Don't try to beat the government out of any’ — 

thing less than one hundred thousand dollars. 
“The more you get, the less the chance of . 


punishment. 


If you. really must grab something the best . 
way is to get a retired admiral to whisper to - 
you that somebody is about to lick the 
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U.S.A. and then as a patriotic duty you can ig 
et an oil lease where the oil really is to be ie 


3 fesind: 


If anybody objects, go into court ad get | 


an acquittal. 











Dr. Kells Given Highest 


Honors 


TF certainly was a memorable 
occasion — the evening of 
January 19th—first. intend- 

ed to be an “invitation” affair, 
soon heard of and “grabbed off’’ 
by the daily papers as being too 
good to keep; a magnificent 
audience packed the Hutchinson 
amphitheatre and the Charles 
Edmund Kells Dental Library 


and Museum became a reality. 


And a lusty baby oak it is, with 


(c) Henry Miller 


the fruits of knowledge already 
budding on its tender, though 
sturdy, branches. 

Not so long ago a small group 
of his local confreres and ad- 
mirers recognizing Dr. Kells’ 
devoted and unselfish service to 
humanity—nearly fifty years— 
and his many outstanding 
achievements and valuable con- 
tributions to dental science and 
literature, began wondering 


Dr. C. Edmund Kells (center); Dr. 4. B. Dinwiddie pre- 
. senting degree; Dr. Rudolph Matas (left). 
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what might be done to best show 
their appreciation and affection. 


It was soon learned that the one 


thing closest to “Eddie’s’’ heart 
—he insists on being just ‘“‘Ed- 
die,” you know—was a dental 
museum and library—some day, 
somehow, somewhere. Not con- 
tent with ever seeking, acquir- 
ing and disseminating knowl- 
edge during his long professional 
career, he had also in. mind the 
centuries to come. Thus the 
Charles Edmund Kells Dental 
Library and Museum origin- 
ated. “The spark thus kindled 
leaped almost at once into what 
promised to be a conflagration. 
Dentists, physicians, educators, 
laymen, vied with one another in 
furthering the project. 

On the evening of January 
19th it was formally presented 
to Tulane University by Dr. 
McAfee, speaking for the dental 
profession. Dr. Dinwiddie, presi- 
dent of Tulane, graciously ac- 
cepted it and then surprised the 
audience and Dr. Kells by con- 
ferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws — expressing 
great pleasure in thus bestowing 
Tulane’s highest honor on a 
deserving native son, placing his 
name on the short but very se- 
lect roll along with such other 
ilustrious men as President 

oodrow Wilson, Marconi and 
Marshall Foch. 

r. Rudolph Matas, world- 
famous New Orleans surgeon 
and life-long friend of Dr. 
Kells, spoke for the medical pro- 
fession, delivering a masterly ad- 
dress which proved to be not 
only a recapitulation of Dr, 





Kells’ scientific and inventive ac- 
complishments, discerning esti- 
mate and tribute to his splendid 
character and professional ideals, 
but also a brilliant and valuable 
contribution to the literature of 
dentistry, medicine and surgery. 
So interesting, indeed, as to have 
been eagerly requested for pub- 
lication in full in the New 
Orleans daily papers. 

Mr. George Denegre, emi- 
nent attorney, speaking for the 
laity, paid a beautiful tribute to 
Dr. Kells’ service to humanity. 
Reading the quotation in “The 
Dentist’s Own Book” — “He 
went in quest of opportunity. 
He searched out the needs of his 
fellows and learned that reward 
lay in the path of service,” Mr. 
Denegre pointed out that these 
words fittingly characterize Ed- 
die Kells and account not only 
for his success, but for the great 
affection in which he is held. by 
all who know him. 

Dr. Kells responded in a 
manner characteristic of his 
modesty, deprecating what he 
had done in scientific discoveries, 
inventions and writings, and 
seemed much embarrassed by 
what he termed the entire ab- 
sence of a reason for such a won- 
derful demonstration—“I was 
treading along my beaten path,” 
he said, “when science opened 
the door to its unexplored fields 
as I happened to pass by. I turn- 
ed in. Others lay the tools at 
my feet. I picked them up and 
fashioned things to meet newly 
developed needs. If I had not 
happened to enter the gate, 
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someone else would have done 
so.”’ 

. An empty sleeve hung at his 
side, mute testimony of martyr- 
dom to his pioneer experiments 
with the x-ray in dental surgery. 
“‘Roses,”’ he said, reaching out 
and touching one of a bunch of 
American beauties on the speak- 
ers’ table. ‘‘People—some of 
them—” he went on slowly, and 
still: touching the roses with his 


one hand, ‘‘bemoan the fact that: 


roses’ have thorns. I belong to 
a group that is glad thorns have 
roses.” | 
Continuing, he said, “When I 
first heard several months ago of 
the intention to found this 
museum and library I certainly 
was surprised. Much stress has 
been laid upon the fact that I 
was the first to accomplish cer- 
tain things in certain fields. For 
this I deserve no special men- 
tion. Had I not happened to 
enter the gates at the moment 
others would have done so very 
soon and accomplished the same 
results as I, And one should 
never fail to recognize the fact 
that whatever success one meets 
with, is largely due to the as- 
sistance and encouragement of 
his friends and associates. I 
therefore say to all my friends, 
associates and co-workers who 
are here this evening, I am un- 
der everlasting obligation. And 





a 





especially do I insist on ‘reading 
into the record’ the names of the 
men who constituted the original 
committee of organization of 


this Museum. and. Library, 
These are: Doctors H. L. Bow- 
man; A. C. Broussard, A. J; 
Foret, E. L. Fortier, R. W. 
Gaston, J. A. Gorman; S. §, 
Grosjean, N. F. Gueno, Wm. 
J. Healey, H. M. Moore, Ben 
B. Matthews, S. H. McAfee, 
W. C. Richardson, J. J. Sar- 
razin, “I. M. -Terry, W. §. 
Tucker, C. S. Tuller, M. B. 
Varnade, C. V. Vignes, J. P. 
Wahl, R. H. Welsch, F. J: 
Wolfe. 

“As the sun goes down, | 
shall recall this beautiful scene, 
and with it in plain view, the 
sun will surely disappear from a 
radiant sky. When I say ‘I 
thank you’ I truly have said all 
that words can imply.” 

Numerous telegrams and let- 
ters were received and hosts of 
friends in the audience lingered 
for opportunity to express per- 
sonally their congratulations and 
compliments to Dr. Kells. 





-[Editor’s note—I learn that mu- 
seum material, books, encouraging 
letters and assistance are being re-, 
ceived from many parts of the 
country. ORAL HYGIENE wishes the 
Charles Edmund Kells Museum and 
Library all kinds of success.] 
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More Antiques 


AN ANSWER TO DR. WILSON 


In the South there lives a dentist, 
Who is not afraid of work. 

He has persevering patience 
Where the most of us would shirk. 
If a tiny little pinhole 

Hides between. a pair of tusks. 
And the teeth are good resistant 
Ones, not simply husks, 

Then this dentist gently separates 
And cleans out all decay. 

And he pounds a little filling 

If it takes him half a day. 

Now don’t believe I think that Kells 
Is always in the.right, 

But I like men who say their say 
And strive with all their might 
To prove their point ’gainst other men 
Who see another light. 

For strong men never fear rebuke 
While weak ones trail along 
Behind some gilded idol 

Who can Sing a siren song. 


Some dentists do not hesitate 

To make their patients squirm 

By their marginal extension 

So decay can do no harm. 

But if their own tooth has a spot 

Of incipient. decay, 

They say “Just make a small one now, 
Will extend some other day.” 

You speak of dodos? I have one, 

An ancient walnut chest 

Made of solid virgin timber 

By some workman at his best. 

Unlike the modern thin veneer 

That’s varnished, waxed and polished, 
This ancient chest will still be good 
When the modern ones have _ vanished. 


So don’t be quick*to criticize 
The work that others do. 
Perhaps some methods you have used 


Had best be altered, too. 


WARREN Hayes, D. D. S. 
Lansing, Iowa. 
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“RUG C = Die! 


If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 
editor. He may print it—but he won’t send it back. d 


Sire, Lady Godiva rides without. WorrizeD TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBER 
Sire (after glancing without): “I say, my telephone hasn’t bee 
“Very tactfully put, my man.” working for a month, and you paid 

. no attention to my letter of con . 


“It is never too late to blend” as plaint.” 
the bootlegger said while pouring a OFFICIAL: ‘We did. We rang you. 
pint of blue vitriol into a crock of Up to ask what was wrong and ge 


wood alcohol. no answer!” 


3 
é 
. 


Two colored boys who had just SHE: “What did that cat Margery 
stolen a sack of chickens were run- say when you turned out the light 
ning down the road. and kissed her?” 

“See here Harry, what foh you HE: “She said she never wante 
figah out all dese heah flies are a to see my face again.” 
followerin’ us like dey is?” B 

“Dem ain’t flies, black boy, dem’s TEACHER: “Now we all kne i 
buck shot.” about Noah’s Ark. Do you kne | 

of any other Ark?” 

MorTorcycLE POLICEMAN: You Tommy: “Yes, miss, the one th 
were going 45 miles an hour. Tl ’erald hangels sing.” 
have to pinch you. eis: | i 

SWEET YOUNG Motorist: i ‘abs = 
you must, sir, do it where it won't Apne. boy, are you good? 
pew “Parents living?” 

“VY es’m.”’ 

PLUMBER: I’ve come to fix that “Go to Sunday school ?” 
old tub in the -kitchen. “Yes’m.” 

YOUNGSTER:. Mamma, here’s the “Love your teacher ?” 
doctor to see the cook. “Yes’m.” 

“Then I think I can trust you; 

TEACHER (in English class): run with this penny and get me 
Jackie, take this sentence: “Lead the bun, and remember, God sees you!” 
cow to the pasture.” What mood? 

Jackie: The cow, ma’am. Mistress: “Goodness Mary, whe 

is the telephone?” 
‘ HusBAND (arriving home late): Mary: “Mrs. Brown called acro 
“Can’t you guess where I’ve been?” __ the fence asking if she could use it; 

Wire: “I can; but go ahead and _ so I sent it across, but I had any 

tell your story, anyway.” awful job to get it off the wall.” ‘ 
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